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For  many  years  there  has  been  considerable  interest  among  American  sports- 
men in  stocking  coverts  depleted  of  native  game  birds  with  well-known  sporting 
varieties  of  foreign  lands.  Too  many  persons  have  made  the  common  error  of  be- 
lieving that  distant  pastures  are  greener  than  those  at  home—that  foreign 
birds  are  better  than  native  species.  7/e  believe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  re- 
turns will  be  more  satisfactory  if  sportsmen  and  conservation  agencies  will  give 
more  consideration  to  t he  improvement  of  the  environment  and  the  conservation  of 

^natir  e. -game  than  if  they  seek  a  solution  by  importation  of   foreign  species. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  circum stances,  and  efforts  should- be  made  to 

.establish  the  most  desirable  game,  whether  native  or  exotic,  in  unoccupied  areas. 
To  prevent  loss  and  to  maintain  the  maximum  productivity  of  any  area,  liberations 
should  first  be  made  on  an  experimental  basis  .and  under  the  most  competent 
direction.  .  t  . 

Large  importations  of  a  number  of  kinds  of  game  birds  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  most  of  which  were  planted  in  the  eastern  States  from  Maine  to 
Florida...  The.net  result  has*  .been  that  of  all  the  two  score  or  more  species, 
numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  of  birds  brought  in,  onlv  three  kinds'  can  be 
considered  as  having  become  satisfactorily  established  as  game  birds  anywhere. 
These  three,  the  ring-necked  pheasant,  the  Hungarian  partridge,  and  the  chukar 
partridge, have  become  established  in  certain  areas  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  it  is  significant  that  feone,  of  these  areas  is  along  the  Atlantic 
.seaboard,  where  the  bulk  of  the  introductions  were  made. 

'Many  clubs,  private  individuals,  and  State  officials  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  introduce  one  or  another  of  these  birds  into  their  section  of  the  country. . 
To  supply  up-to-date  information  on  their  status  and  to  prevent  loss  of  time, 


•Rote.--  This  leaflet  supersedes  midlife  Leaflet  BS-159,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  in  April  1940. 


eff»rt,  and  inoney,  a  survey  of  res-alts  o.f  introductions  in  the  various  States 

was  undertaken*   This  has  been  brought  up-to-date  by  correspondence .with  States 
ame  officials  as-  recent  as  194-6.   To  show  the  need  for  some  basic  information 
■"before  making  liberations,  ,it  -may  be •  mentioned  that  considerably  r:.ore  than  a  j 
s  million  dollars  hays  already  teeh  spent  in  the  introduction  of  the  Hungarian 
I  partridge  alone.  Although  some  of  the  plantings  have  been  successful,  many  more 
.  v   r.ied  i-  failure.   Experience'  has  shown  that  unless  liberations  are  made  in 

■suitable  regions,  eventual  complete  less  is  inevitable. 

-■     -  :  4 

,re  should  have  learned  certain  generalized  truths  from  the -fail-ores  as  well 
as  from... the.  successes  in  these  large-scale  importations.   First  and  foremost  we 
should  have  .learned  that  we  cannot  expect  to  transplant  birds  successfully  from 
one  region  to  another  unless  we  first  determine  that  the  climate  and  habitat 
conditions  at  the  point  of  introduction  are  very  similar  to .those  of  the  native 
haunts  of  the  species.  By  3  long  process  of  selective  breeding,  nature  has  pro- 
duced varieties  of  birds  which  are  preeminently  adapted  to  certain  s^ts  cf  en- 
vironmental conditions  and  only  those  conditions,   lie  rirg-necked  pheasant, 
Hungarian  partridge,  and  chukar  partridge  are  the  only  species  of  foreign  game 
birds  that  have  been  placed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  overcome  initial  losses 
and  to  flourish  in  country  sufficiently  like  their  native  environment,   Even  with 
these  species  undoubtedly  there  have  been  a  great  many  more  unsuccessful  than 
successful  attempts  to  find  the'  places  where  they  could  succeed.  Much,  time  end 
expense  could  have  been  savgd  mad  the  persons  responsible  for  one  introductions 
paid  more  attention  to-  the: natural  features  of  the  bird's  ancestral  home  and  made 
an  effort  to  find  similar  situations  in  this  country  to  make,  the  introductions. 

The  successes  which  have  1  n  attained  by   the  three  established  exotic  game 
birds  come  after  a  long  period  of  trial  and  error  "in  large-scale  liberations" 
-he. ring-necked  pheasant,  which  has  become  tlm-  rest  widespread  ana  probably  the 
mcee  yopai.r  of  our  "naturalized"  game  birds,  has  received  a  great  deol  o/studv, 
ana  information. is  available  in  the  "The  King-necked  Pheasant  and  Its  Management 
an-eortn  America,"  edited  by  W.  1.  McAtee  and-  published  by  the  American  :Vildlife 
Institute.   Therefore,-  only  the  chukar  and  Hungarian  partridges  ore  treated  here.. 

We  ore  indebted  to  the  various  State  conservation  departments  for  the  i^ior 
uart  of.  tne  information  contained  in  this  report.   Sue  lementarv  data  were-  *b- 
!::ln:a  Ir^yy^f"5  of  ehe  Fish  and  Midlife  Service  and  from  its  coooerators, 
and  from  beta  published  and  unpublished  reports.  ' 

HUNGAROT  PAHT1IDGS 

!Joxt  to  the  ring— necked  oheasant  +ho  n--,-,—----;  ~,~  ~  ■  .  •>   / 

c  rdix  Ds^i^  v."  „  h*   ,H  Pn~asan-D,  Mc   Kunganan  or  gray  partridge  Ferdix 

£^J£^%^  ?a?1oe™.oae  nost  POPBlsa:  foreign  game  bird  in  this  country-jet 

.:;,:- :0™::e^  slavted  ^th:.—  ****  ^^  „**  since  ^,,± 

Pi'   C^-^         -^^n  :rani,,in,    released  the   first  ones  near.  Eeverlv,    . 
£    :[{   Z^h     -■    -f.  p£-rl°:-thG   «****  *h  century,      Rel   ases  have  been 
^JTixJ™  1    X;:fC;^tcI'      Satisfactory  o^  ?,rti.l  success  sees  to  neve 

"sSblishtS  ^.;?.f^33^nd  Gfadi^n  *«"*««*    (table  1).     iThile  attempts  to 
-^-^r-]::::^:r^Sl   ^ «at«« Jilted  States  have  resulted  due     1   J   cern^ 

tot>e   .o  British   :   i       i   ,   -:..^   introductions  vor:    from  stock  obtained  in 


Hungary,  a  eountr-y  climatically  like  our  northern  prairie  region,  the  success  ©f 
the  "Hun"  has  been  phenomenal^   Open  seasons  have  been  allowed  on  them  in  those 
Provinces  for  some  years,  in  Alberta  since  1913*   Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  have 
had  daily  bag  limits  of  15  birds.   The  report  from  Alberta,  however,  is  that  the 
species  has  developed  the  characteristic  of  naving  a  10-year  cycle  of  abundance 
Kith  peaks  and  depressions.   The  lowest  point  of  the  population  cycle  was  reached 
in  1938,  -aid  apparently  again  in  1943.   In  attempts  to  establish  Hungarian  par- 
tridges in  the  United  States  the  greatest  success  has  been  attained  in  the  north- 
western and  in  the  central-northern  States  from  Ohio  to  Washington.  Wisconsin  re- 
ports that  sore 3  31  > 000  "Huns"  were  taken  during  the  hunting  season  of  1933,  an  in- 
crease of  16,000  over  the  previous  year.  Host  of  the  birds  found  in  Illinois, 
ybntana,  ana  Idaho  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  migrant  stock  from  surround- 
ing regions..   The  birds  Seam  partial  to  agricultural  lands  in  prairie  regions. 
Irrigated  areas  in  many  parts  of  the  Northwest  are  apparently  favorable.   Oregon 
officials  say  that  the  bird  has  done  well  in  the  high,  dry  '  parts  of  the  Stat-e. 
In  the  more  eastern  States  successful  colonising  appears  to  be  restricted  to  ag- 
ricultural lands  and  grasslands  of  the  less  humid  region  from  western  Ohi^  west- 
ward.  From  a  study  of  the  stocking  results,  no  encouragement  can  be  given  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Hungarian  partridge  in  the  humid  Atlantic  Coastal  and  South- 
eastern States  «r  in  the  arid  and  hot  Southwest. 

Many  theories  have  been  suggested  for  the  success  ">r  failure  of  Hungarian 
partridges  in  certain  areas,  with  predator  abundance  and  soil  end  vegetative  cover 
each  being  supported  vigorously  by  their  particular  advocates.   The  accumulated 
evidence  of  actual  success  or  failure  to  date  seems  to  support  the  view  that,  as 
with  most  birds,  climate  and  vegetative  cover  arc  the  two  mast  important  limiting 
factors.   Natural  predation  end  soil  types  are  minimised.   Optimum  conditions  f«r 
a  flourishing  population  of  Hungarian  pe-r triages  are  e  cool,  moderately  dry,  cli- 
mate and  highly  agriculturalized  open  ctuntry.   These  conditions  are  found  in  the 
grain  belts  of  our  Central  Northern  and  Northwestern  States  and  in  the  southern 
portions  of  the  Prairie  provinces  of  Canada.   Also  there  the  "Hun"  has  done  better 
than  in  all  the  other  regions  in  which  it  has  been  liberated.   Its  reported  suc- 
cess in  Nova  Scotia  would  seem  to  be  evidence  contradictory  to  this  generalization. 
The  climate  there  is  humid,  and  the  prevailing  habitats  ar.,  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  prairie  regions.   Conditions  under  which  the  birds  are  living  in  Neva 
Scotia  should  be  carefully  studied  and  compared  with  conditions  in.  other  regions  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  which  repeated  efforts  to  establish  this  partridge  have 
resulted  in  dismal  failure. 

The  habitat  requirements  of  the  Hungarian  partridge  seem  to  overlap  those  of 
the  chukar  only  slightly,  since  the  "Hun"  is  partial  to  highly  agriculturalized 
crop  lend  rath er  than  to  the  rock;''  barren  wastes  of  arid  mountain  regions.   The 
Hungarian  partridge  seems  admirably  adapted  to  withstand  severe  cold  and  much  snow. 
In  habitat  requirements  it  is  certainly  closer  to  the  pheasant  than  the  chukar. 

"Where  the  "Hun"  occurs  in  sporting  abundance  it  is  regarded  as  a  fine  game 
bird  and  a  most  delectable  fpwl  for  the  table.   Furthermore,  it  has  elicited  few 
complaints  from  .agricultural  interests,  despite  the  fact  that  its  centers  of  abun- 
dance are  in  highly  agriculturalized  regions.  Host  State  officials  feel  that  com- 
petition, with  ither  game  species  is  not  a  problem.   In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  it 
is  reported  that  the  Hungarian  partridges  occur  in  areas  heavily  populated  with 
ring-necked  pheasants,  yet  no  serious  competition  has  been  noticed.   Because  of 
the  fact  thrt,  like  the  pheasant,  it  is  adapted  to  regions  of  high  human  concen- 
tration, it  will  always  be  a  mere  popular  game  tire  than  the  chukar.. 


TABLE  1. — Results  *f  Hungarian  partridge  liberations 
'in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


1.  Birds  breeding  in  the  wild  and  largely  successful  in: 


Alberta 

British  Columbia 

California 

Idaho  (western) 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Manitoba 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 


North  D.  .kota 

Nova  Scotia 

Ohio  ( north  re  stern) 

Oregon  (eastern) 

Saskatchewan 

South  Dakota 

Washington  (eastern) 

Wisconsin 


2.  Birds  breeding  and  partly  successful  in 

Colorado 
Illinois 
Michigan 

3.  Status  uncertain  in*  * 


New  York  (western) 
Ontario  ( sou the  rn) 
Wyoming 


.* 


Arizona 
Montana 


Utah 


4.  Unsuccessful  in: 


Alabama 
Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia  . 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

5r  No  information  from: 

Arkansas 
Delaware 
Louisiana 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  .Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas . 

West  Virginia 


Massachusetts 
Vermont 


;••'•■'.<  ,      CHDKAR  PARTRIDGE 

The   rock  partridges  '(Al-ectbris   gr-aeca)  i   of  which   the   ehukar  is  a   race,   are. 
natives   of  the  mountainous ■'" jp'oHaicns   01   Asia,    southern  Europe',   and  North  Africa. 
The  term   "ehukar*'   is' CfOircnon-l^  applied   to  only  one  of  the  many   races   of  rock  par-' 
tri  iges--the   Indian   form,  A»   gr/aeca   ehukar. 

'■•*'■'     In  1393,  W.  0.   Blaisdell ,   of  -Illinois,  brought  in  5  pairs   of  -chukars   from 
Karachi,   India,   and  from  this    stock  a  few  birds  were  liberated  at  Macomb,    111.,-  ■ 
the   following   spring..-    One   of •  these  was    shot  at  least  8  miles    from  that  'pierce,    ■ 
but  no  'further  Report  of   this   liberation   is  available.      In  1°28,   at  San   Francisco, 
Calif.,    Frank   F.  Booth  introduced   some   chukars   direct  from   India*.      Phillips  :(1928) 
'says   that   "in    some   old  correspondence  of  Henry  Oldys  with   Gustav  '.alter,    of  New 
York,   mention    is  mace  of  some   trials  with  chukars   in  b?th  Massachusetts   and  Nova 
Scotia."     \  hether  the  last-mentioned  introductions  antedate*Blaisdell  ♦ s  attempt- 
in  1893  i°  hot  known.      There  have  been  unconfirmed  reports   that    Georgia  and 
I  'a  ry  1  an  d   ha 7  e   in  t  ro  due  e  d   s  ome    ro  ck  partridges   from  F  gyp  t . 

For   the  past  16  years,   and  especially   during    the  past  9  years,   interest  in 
the   liberation    of  chukars   has  been   steadily  increasinr.      L  Majority  of  the   States 
have   already  made   attempts    to    establish    the    species.      Most  of  the   liberations, 
however,   are   so    recent  that  it   seems  unsafe   to   assume   that  the   success   of   the 
birds   is   asa*  red.      Table   2   shows  v.-hat  has  been  done   to    date   in   the   introduction 
of  tris    species,   and  lists   the   States   in  which  at  least   some    success   has  been 
attained.      So   far  it  appears    that   the  birds   are  making  much  the  best  progress   in 
establishing    themselves   in   the   arid   and  mountainous  western  part  of  the   country. 

Officials   of   the   California    Fish   and    Game   Commission    report   that   the    ehukar 
seems    to   prefer  the  more   arid   southeastern   parts    of   that   State.      There   are    defi- 
nite  records   of   successful   introductions   in   Inyo  and   San  Bernardino   Counties 
made   in   the    early  nineteen  forties.      Inventories   in   19^4-5  anc*  1946  showed  that 
the  birds  wore   doing  well    there.      Extensive  plantings   in  other  parts   of  the -State 
have  met  with   failure. 

Mashington  State   officials    released  ehukar  partridges   a  number  of  years   ag* 
and  have  been   imich  impressed  with  the   success   of  reproduction.      The    species  ap- 
pears   to  be   doing  fairly  well    in   a   few  of    the  arid   sections   of  Okanogan,    Doug-las, 
Kittitas,   and  Yakima   Counties..      The   last  introductions  wore  made   in  19^2,  but  in 
lQi.;6  surveys   in   a  number  of  areas   in  which  a   few  birds  were,,  planted  and   some  areas 
in  which  none   had  booh    released   revealed   flocks   of  200  to    300  birds.      In    some 
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V.yoming   reports   that  the   chukaif  has  been  propagated  more   or  loss.;  strenuously 

at  the   State    Game    Farm,  since   1937  an^  kais  become  well   established  in   the   Bighorn 
Mountain,   region.      Fish  and  "Midlife   officials    in  Nevada   reported   several   years 
ago   that   the   ehukar   seemed   to.be   fairly  well   established  in  at  least  L  counties 
and   that  large   flocks   had  b     n  observed.      The    State   game   authorities   of  Nevada 
soy  that   the  bird   has  become  widely  established   in   the   south  e'en  trail   and  western 
parts  of  th  t  State  and  that  it   is    reproducing  and   increasing   in  numbers. 

Nebraska,   up    to    the   close   of  1939,    had  liberated  4,000   chukars.      The  birds 
there   appear  to   prefer  low  cover  in.   the   river  valleys  and .  a.-o   said  to  withstand 
deep    snow  very  well.      They  have  not  done  well,   however,   and  although  a   few  birds 
are   still   present,    it  is    doubtful  whether  they  will  maintain   themselves  now  that 
r  doasos   have   c  5a sod  . 

5 


Minnesota  conservation  officials  have  stocked  50,000  chukars  to  date,  nearly 
12,000  of  which  were  liberated  in  1939.   The  gem e  officers  reported  the  1938  and 
1939  natural  reproduction  as  being  good,  but  at  present  (194.6)  the  birds  show  no 
indication  of  having  taken  hold,  and- although  some  persist  along  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  hopes  for  them  becoming  established  are  low/--  Wisconsin  had 
planted  at  least  3,84-5  of  these  partridges  before  194-0,  and  there  has  been  much 
recent  stocking,  but  there  is  as  yet  ho  conclusive  evidence  of  establishment. 
Missouri  has  carried  on  extensive  plantings  of  chukars  and, -fortunately,  careful 
studies  by  Nagel  (194-5)  have  accompanied  them..  The  conclusions  are' that  this 
particular  race  of  rock  partridges  is  not  suitable  for  the  Missouri  region.   This 
•bservation  is  probably  applicable  to  all  regions  east  of  the  Great  Plains. 

An  important  factor  t»  consider  in  the  introduction  of  any  exotic  species  in- 
t?  a  ne-.r   habitat  is  possible  competition  with  native  species.   It  was  expected 
that  at  least  in  some  instances  severe  competition  would  occur  between  chukars 

and  various  species  of  quail,  particularly  the  several  western  species.   All  State 
game  officials  in  reporting  their  experiences  with  the  chukar,  however,  agree  that 
no  serious  competition  is  evident.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  chukar  in  places 
where  it  has  been  successful,  namely  the  more  or  less  barren  and  -wasteland  sec- 
tions, is  reported  to  be  lar  ely.  devoid  of  any   other  game  birds. 

Habitat  preferences  of  this  species  seem  tc  be  for  dryer  and  more  barren 
situations  than  those  of  almost  any  native  North  American  game  bird.  Chukars 
have  nested  on  the. Mohave  Desert,  Calif.,  and  one  nest  of  eggs  was  hatched  even 

in  the  middle  of  August  in  King's  Canyon,  concerning  which  the  superintendent 
of  -  the  Calif  ornia- State  Game  Farm  says  •  ,!If  there  is  any  hotter,  dryer  place 
on  the  f  ace  of  the  earth  in  the  month  of  August  than  this  area,  we  do  not  know 
where -it  is."  A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Game  in  the  State  of 
"ashing ton  reports  that  chukars  have  done  well  in  extremely  dry  areas -where  they 
have  steep  rocky  slopes  for  escape  cover.   In  summer  they  gather  in  large  flocks, 
staying  close  to  waterholes.        •         , 

Observations  of  a  flock  of  birds  released  in  Bex  Elder  County,  Utah,  in  the 
summer  of  1936,  seemingly  contradictory  to  experiences  in  similar  regions,  dis- 
eased a  definite  inability  to  endure  winter  conditions  even  with  a  generous  sup- 
plementary feeding.   Pheasants  were  abundant  in  the  same  area  and  did  well  with- 
.out  feeding.   gith  the  onset  of  severe  winter  conditions  the  18  surviving  chukars 
left  the  field  and  sought  food  and  shelter  at  a  ranch  yard.   Six  of  them  failed 
to  live  through  the  winter,  and  the  remainder  disappeared  the  following  summer. 


No  extensive  study  of  the  food  habits  of  the  chukar  has  been  made,  b 
:aptivity  these  birds  do  well  on  diets  fed  t»   quail.  Lespedeza,  ragweed, 


but  in 
captivity  these  birds  do  well  on  diets  fed  t»  quail.  Lespedeza,  ragweed,  sorghums, 
and  grasshoppers  are  definitely  known  t«  have  a  high  place  on  their  food  list. 
According  to  some  reports,  corn  is  not  relished  by  either  captive  or  wild  birds. 
G?me  officials  of  Georgia  ,  however,  report  that  peanuts,  cracked  corn,  pine  mast, 
and  peas  are  eaten.   In  California  these  birds  are  reported  to  eat  small  fruits 
and  berries,  leaves,  green  shoot's  and  some  kinds  of  roots,  and  insects  and  insect 
larvae.   Chukars  do  much  scratching  and  turning  over  of  debris  as  they  feed. 

r  w  ThG  c^ar  rock  P^tridge  in  its  native  land  in  the  Himalayas  of  northern 
India  mrabits  open  grassland  end  is  found  in  even  the  barest,  most  inhospitable 
country,  keeping  to  rocky  hillsides,  ravines,  and  boulder-strewn  plateaus.   It 
also,  inhabits  cultivated  grasslands.   It  is  found  up  to  the  show  line,  working 
upwards  an  summer  as  the  snow  recedes  to  14,000  to  even  16  000  feet  ( Baker,' 
"-ana  of  British  Iad3a':).  '  ■        ' 


In  its  now  hone  i-n  America,  it  app  ear's'  that  so  far  the  chtikar  is  doing  best 
in  the  dryer  climates  of  the  mount aincus  West.   In  those  regions  it  seems  to  take 
to  the  old  stubblefields,  open  prairies,  rocky  barren  slopes,  or  even  deserts. 
The  ultimate  success  of  the  species  in  this  country  is,  of  course,  still  in  doubt, 
but  it  seems  to  have  a  chance  of  becoming  permanently^  established  in  some  of  the 
Western  Ctates  where  arid  mountainous  conditions  similar  to  those  of  its  native 
home  exist. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  practically  all  importations  of  the  rock  partridge 
have  been  of  the  race  A.  g,  chukar,  because  it  is  certain  that  the  climatic  and 
habitat  requirements  of  some  of  the  other  21  races  are  markedly,  different  from 
those  -of  the  chukar. 


TABLE  2 »— Results  of  chukar  partridge  liberations 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


1»  ..pivde  breeding  in  the  wild  and  aj..parently  succeeding  in 

Calif- mis  Washington 

Nevada 

2,  Birds  breeding  and  partly  successful  in; 


Colorado 
Idaho 

3.   States  uncertain  in; 

Arizona 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Nebraska 
Slew  Mexico 

h»     Unsuccessful  in  ; 

Alabama 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Manitoba 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 


..yommg 


North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

0  re  gon 

South  Dakota 

T  exa  s 

Utah 

'.-is  cons  in 


New  Hampshire 

jjrjw  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Penn sylvan  ia 

Rhode   Island 

Sa  sk  a  tch  eivan 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

''vest  Virginia 


5.     No    information  from; 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Michigan 
Mississippi 
South  Carolina 
Vermont 
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